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THE DUTIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



C. O. DAVIS 

University of Michigan 



Just how does a high-school principal justify his title and 
salary ? Just what should he do to merit the full confidence and 
approval of his employer — the taxpaying public ? Is he indispen- 
sable to a school system ? Is his job one that any individual with 
fair intelligence can fill? Does he need special training for his 
office, or is it possible that whatever attributes he may require will 
transfer automatically from the fields of experience in which he 
has previously worked ? What, in short, are the true functions of a 
high-school principal and how shall he exercise them ? 

These questions have recently become matters of serious con- 
sideration by more than one group of social reformers. College 
professors of education, in particular, have been excessively busy 
with the subject. Not a few superintendents and board mem- 
bers, aware of the problem, have taken cognizance of its sig- 
nificance. It has even been hinted that an occasional principal 
has looked his official self full in the face and acknowledged that 
the inquiry into his raison d'etre has been both pertinent and 
desirable. 

Clearly the organization and administration of a school should 
be determined by its aims. Today secondary education is coming 
more and more to be defined as that education of a general and 
prevocational sort which is suitable for youths in the early years of 
adolescence and which ministers directly to their "important 
immediate" and "assured future" needs, whether the period 
covered extends over two, four, or six years, and whether it con- 
cerns youths of twelve, fourteen, sixteen, or more years of age. To 
discover and to provide for individual differences and simultane- 
ously to furnish an integrating training that shall make all pupils 
worthy members of society and of the body politic — these are 
coming to be the recognized ends of the secondary school. 
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High-school administration is, therefore, simply a method of 
procedure designed to realize these ends. In order that these 
ideals may be actualized, society is accustomed to select an indi- 
vidual, endow him with large discretionary powers, place him in 
charge of the school, and style him "principal." By the very 
meaning of his title he is chief, director, leader, supervisor. His 
task is to formulate policies, suggest modes of procedure for execut- 
ing them, lead his assistants into new realms of thought and action, 
and guide, articulate, and co-ordinate individual and group efforts. 

To perform these tasks successfully the high-school principal 
would seem to need, above all, a vision and a policy — a vision which 
comprehends school activities as they arise and make claim for 
immediate attention, and a vision which is superior in its outlook 
and which is above and in excess of the view needed for the tem- 
porary emergency and the daily routine — and an educational 
policy that shall rest firmly upon solid convictions scientifically 
grounded and experimentally tested in practice. 

That relatively few high-school principals conceive of their 
office in this manner, or conceiving of it thus are able or willing to 
take the time necessary to administer it after this fashion, is an 
opinion held by many observers of their work. Specifically, some 
of the criticisms directed to them are as follows: Instead of being 
real educational leaders in their schools and their communities, 
they are too frequently servile subjects engaged in trivial, picayun- 
ish, inconsequential matters of varied kinds and forms. Instead 
of having a well-conceived educational policy for their school 
which projects itself far into the future, they are in too many 
instances content to grapple with problems as they casually arise 
and to settle them in the light of expediency or of shortsighted 
policy. Instead of organizing their schools in accordance with 
scientific principles, they are often guided by tradition, by customs 
in neighboring schools, or by local or personal convenience. Instead 
of utilizing their superior opportunities for studying the school 
processes, evaluating results, and unifying practice, they frequently 
permit inco-ordination of work, ignore serious breaches of peda- 
gogical method, and give countenance to an unregulated mode of 
procedure on the part of their assistants and teachers. Instead of 
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being inspirers of young teachers, guides to older ones, and cham- 
pions and solicitors for all, whether in the school, before the board 
of education, or with the community at large, principals seem 
sometimes to prefer to occupy easy chairs in the office, acting as 
affable reception committees of one when fawning parents or 
obsequious traveling salesmen appear, or posing as stern disci- 
plinarians when a school offender is forced on their presence. 
Instead of being accredited ambassadors of culture and education 
before the public and serving as expert counselors when matters 
of vital educational import are being decided, they often with 
little excuse absent themselves from public gatherings of real 
importance and abandon their true posts to ignorant demagogues. 
Instead of concerning themselves with the larger social welfare 
of pupils and giving adequate attention to the multiplicity of 
agencies which make attractive bids for their extra classroom 
interests and activities — agencies which are pregnant with 
character-making, power-giving qualities when properly con- 
trolled and administered — they too commonly either seek to repress 
the youthful enthusiasms which manifest themselves, or else allow 
them to run a haphazard course through various forms of col- 
lateral school undertakings that produce such effects as chance 
may decree. 

Is this too severe an indictment of certain types of high-school 
principals ? That all of them fully live up to their opportunities 
in all particulars could scarcely be maintained even by the prin- 
cipals themselves or be expected by their harshest critics. That 
many fail to utilize in full measure even the most important advan- 
tages of their positions is doubtless a thesis that could easily be 
defended. That most even of the better trained and more for- 
tunately situated principals waste an enormous amount of time 
and effort in giving personal attention to many small matters 
that could readily, and often much more effectively, be delegated 
to subordinates is demonstrable in almost any selected school 
system. 

As an illustration of the multiple and varied kinds of work 
that occupy the time of principals, there is presented herewith, 
with proper names omitted or altered, a copy of a letter written 
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by a principal of a large high school and giving the routine duties 
performed by him during three hours of a "typical" day. 

I have your letter of April 2, 1920, on the subject of high-school principals' 
duties. It happens that on April 14 I kept a record of the things that I did 
during three hours one morning. They are as follows: 

1. Had a conference with Miss A. on the subject of special public-speaking 
classes. 

2. B told me about C. A., one of our boys who is carrying thirty-three 
hours of work a week in school and is earning $8 . 00 a day at X and Y's Manu- 
facturing Plant. 

3. Declined an invitation to eat at a Y.M.C.A. banquet tonight. 

4. Had a conference with Miss C. about her salary and her summer's work. 
She is going to F College, Massachusetts. 

5. Miss D. came in to show how she had smashed her finger in one of our 
improved doors. 

6. Had a consultation with grade principals on the increase in absence. 

7. Had a conference with Mr. L., our janitor, which included the following 
subjects: 

a) Rooms for Miss S. who is to give a demonstration in physical training. 

b) Clean bricks out of auditorium. 

c) Make a requisition for new plaster in our back entry. 

d) Use cinders to fill up mud holes in yard instead of paying a man to 
cart them away. 

e) Rake up tin cans that have been strewn about the yard for the last 
two years. 

/) Looked at one of Mr. L.'s fingers which he had jammed in one of our 

improved doors. 
g) Make a requisition for broken window ropes. 
h) Make a requisition for new lights in the auditorium. 

8. Interview with F. J. regarding scholarship and conduct. 

9. Arranged with Miss T. to close the bookstore during Periods V and VIII. 

10. Issued a permit to J. H. to drop R.O.T.C. on account of his health, 
n. Conference on the approaching election at the Teachers' Club. 

12. Conference with Mr. W. about opera tickets. 

13. Received the records made by our pupils at M College during the first 
semester. They include one A, nine B's, eight C's, one D, and one E. 

14. Conference with Miss D. about E. C. She is a high-rank student 
and should go to college, but her father thinks she must stop and earn some 
money as a stenographer. 

15. Miss N. brought an excellent poem in free verse by M. B., the subject 
being "Why One Should Study Greek." 

16. Mrs. R. M. called up to arrange about a boy from St. Louis who 
wishes to enter 8 A. 
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17. J. A. hurt his foot in the gymnasium. 

18. Suspended 0. H. for chronic truancy. 

19. Had a call from A. B. S., Davenport, Iowa. He is attending the 
National Academy of Sense Instruction. 

20. Had a session with Mr. W., the auditor. The business manager 
claimed that I owed him $350 and Mr. W. finds that he owes me $65. 

21. E. C. and S. F. have received conditions in French 4A. As they are 
pupils working for cum laude diplomas, Mr. G. thinks that something is wrong 
with the French Department. 

22. A delegation of boys called upon me to get permission to raise money 
to buy rings for the basket-ball team. 

23. Our records at B College for the first semester showed six B's, three 
C's, and one E. 

24. Dictated letters as follows: 

a) Acknowledged eleven applications for jobs. 

b) Signed E. W.'s college recommendation. 

c) Wrote C. W. F. about his daughter. 

d) Sent $2 to H. V. C. for dues in the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 

e) Mailed financial statement to Mr. I. 

/) Wrote O. W. D. about his son's truancy. 

g) Sent Professor X. Y. Z. an invitation to deliver the commencement 

address. 
h) Wrote Mr. C. A. J. about young Thompson. 
i) Wrote Mr. F. Z. S. about our county educational system. 
j) Wrote Professor L. M. Y. 

25. From two to five, attended the High School Principals' meeting. 

26. In the evening attended a high-school dance. 

This day is fairly typical. It is not much busier or much less busy than 
most other days. Perhaps it is a little less strenuous than the average. 

In point of activity this seems to represent a full half day's 
work of three hours, it being noted that the "principals' meeting" 
and the "dance" inadvertently got included in the list of morning 
tasks, whereas they actually occurred after the principal had taken 
a few moments off for lunch. And yet the writer says the day 
was "a little less strenuous than the average. " 

The pertinent query is : How many of the items really merited 
the personal attention of a principal ? Possibly all of them. Still, 
one wonders, if this is an "average" day's procedure, why tin cans 
should have been left "strewn about the yard for the last two 
years"; why the janitor needed to be told to "clean bricks out of 
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the auditorium"; why Miss D. had to make a trip to the office in 

order to show how she had smashed her finger. However, there 

is far from being any desire to take away a quantum of harmless 

pleasures from any principal! 

It is only fair to the discussion before us to add that the writer 

of the foregoing statements, regarded as one of the most successful 

and efficient principals in his state, closed his letter in the following 

manner : 

Among the other things that a high-school principal does, I think, in 
passing, of the following: (i) hire teachers; (2) plan courses of study; (3) rate 
teachers' standing; (4) hold teachers' meetings; (5) visit classes; (6) attend 
teachers' conventions; (7) attend high-school shows; (8) attend high-school 
games; (9) attend all sorts of public meetings; (10) assist in running the Parent- 
Teachers' Association; (n) answer questionnaires from college professors 
and from about fifty-seven varieties of other people. 

In order to learn as nearly as possible just how principals in 
general conceive of their positions and how they actually administer 
their offices, the Commission of Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools made the 
"Duties of High-School Principals" the subject of its special 
investigation this year. A questionnaire was sent to all secondary 
schools seeking accredited relations. At the top of each ques- 
tionnaire was conspicuously printed the following paragraph : 

Objectives: The purpose of this study is to learn precisely what are the 
duties and privileges of the high-school principal in the North Central Asso- 
ciation schools. It is recognized that the functions suggested below are 
generally exercised by some school authority, but that in many systems they 
are the responsibilities of the superintendent or board of education. We are 
here concerned solely with the principal. Therefore, except where there is no 
real high-school principal, or where, in schools of fewer than 150 pupils, the office 
of principal is, in effect, merged with that of the superintendent, the replies should 
pertain to the office of the principal, and not that of other school authorities. 
In view of this fact, this blank should be filled out by the high-school principal 
himself. 

The blank contained approximately one hundred specific ques- 
tions, arranged under four main headings, namely, (1) adminis- 
trative, (2) supervisory, (3) appraising, recording, experimenting, 
and (4) relational and personal. Every question, except those 
grouped under one small subdivision, was so worded that the 
answer was of necessity recorded as "Yes" or "No" or by a check 
mark. 
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Granted that a questionnaire of this type does not give a com- 
plete picture of all the activities of a principal, it does furnish a 
pretty accurate guide to the general character of the administration 
of the office. Personal opinions were not desired, and were, in no 
case, asked. What was sought were facts, and facts are what were 
obtained, provided, of course, replies were honestly recorded. 
There is no reason to doubt that this was not the case. 

At the time the compilations were made, replies had been 
received from 1,420 schools. While not every principal gave an 
answer to every question, the omissions were rare indeed. The 
result is that the association has obtained a mass of positive data 
respecting the organization and administration of the principal's 
office which makes somewhat easier the formation of a composite 
picture of the secondary schools. 

In compiling the data, the reports from all non-public schools 
were omitted, i.e., private schools, military schools, parochial 
schools, and schools attached to institutions of higher learning as 
academies or teacher-training model high schools. The remaining 
1,350 were then classified in three groups as follows: (1) large schools 
having an enrolment in excess of 350 pupils; (2) medium schools 
having an enrolment between 150 and 351 pupils; (3) small 
schools having an enrolment less than 151 pupils. 

The number of schools found to fall within these three divisions 
is : (1) large, 436, or 3 2 . 3 per cent of the entire number; (2) medium 
610, or 45 . 2 per cent of the entire number; (3) small, 304, or 22.5 
per cent of the entire number. 

Space will not permit the inclusion here of a detailed table 
giving the results of the study thus made. It will repay each 
principal to examine the detailed table which is to appear in the 
Proceedings of the North Central Association, and to form con- 
clusions therefrom for himself. Surely some startling facts are 
revealed — facts that justify many of the criticisms that have been 
directed to typical secondary-school men in the past, and at the 
same time facts that indicate that these men are not altogether 
unconscious of their obligations or are indifferent to them. 

Among the conspicuous facts revealed by the table are the 
following. 
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Only 36.2 per cent of the principals in the North Central 
accredited schools have assistant principals, and but 30.9 per 
cent have full-time office secretaries or clerks. Nevertheless, 
34 . 2 per cent assert that they delegate large administrative duties 
to standing committees of teachers, 62.8 per cent to individual 
teachers, and 50.0 per cent to heads of departments. Deans of 
girls are found in almost exactly 25 per cent of the schools. 

In a typical average day the typical principal spends bis time 
approximately as follows: 40 minutes inspecting the building; 
40 to 60 minutes supervising instruction; 90 minutes teaching 
classes; 40 minutes taking charge of session-rooms; 60 minutes 
carrying on routine office work; 30 minutes holding conferences 
with teachers; 30 minutes holding interviews with pupils; 30 
minutes interviewing callers; 30 minutes attending student col- 
lateral activities; 30 minutes attending civic and out-of -school 
professional matters. This gives a total working day of about 
440 minutes or 7^ hours and, superficially examined, the uses made 
of it appear not seriously questionable. 

By examining more critically the items that enter into this rou- 
tine day many interesting practices are disclosed. Thus about 6 per 
cent of the principals consider that the inspection of the building 
is not a part of their job; 14.3 per cent make no pretense of super- 
vising the instruction in their schools, and 23 . 1 per cent more of 
them do so on the average of less than 31 minutes per day; 73 per 
cent teach one or more classes per day; 51.7 per cent take charge 
of the session-room a portion of each day; all but 4.4 per cent 
devote a considerable portion of each day to routine office duties, 
answering correspondence, keeping records, making out requisition 
papers, and the like; 3 . 5 per cent hold no conferences with teachers, 
and another 52 per cent do so for only half an hour per day; approxi- 
mately 47 per cent either make no provision for interviewing pupils 
or else dispose of the task in less than 30 minutes daily; 14.7 per 
cent have no time whatever set aside for callers and 51 .9 per cent 
additional devote less than 31 minutes to interviews; 8.5 per 
cent do not concern themselves with student collateral activities, 
30.7 per cent more spend less than 30 minutes with this phase of 
school work, and an additional 33 . 5 per cent accomplish all they 
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desire in approximately 30 minutes per day; and, finally, 16.7 per 
cent give no attention to civic matters and out-of-school pro- 
fessional matters, 39.0 per cent devote under 21 minutes to the 
matter, and only 12.9 per cent consider the practice sufficiently 
vital to give to it more than 30 minutes per day. 

In the exercise of professional powers, 42.8 per cent exercise 
no right to interview candidates for teaching positions; about half, 
53.9 per cent, have the right to recommend new teachers, and 
approximately the same number, 52.5 per cent, have some authority 
in respect to substitute teachers. A slightly larger number, 62 . 1 
per cent, make recommendations for promotions, but only 55.7 
per cent have any voice in respect to salaries. On the other hand, 
65.2 per cent are expected to take the initiative in suspending and 
dismissing teachers from the service. 

In making courses of study, recommending textbooks, making 
syllabi of instruction, and determining prescriptions for graduation 
approximately 75 per cent of the principals seem to be given a 
rather free hand, but in formulating and recommending a building 
budget only 25.9 per cent are given any power whatever; in 
recommending building policies and programs, only 41 . 2 per cent 
are consulted; while in selecting school equipment 75.7 per cent 
have their views honored. 

Only 48.8 per cent are accustomed to attend meetings of the 
board of education even though matters pertaining to the high 
school are to be considered, and only 70.4 per cent have the power 
to arrange commencement exercises and to preside at them. 

On the other hand, 91.3 per cent are given supervisory control 
of student activities and 84.8 per cent have control of student 
funds. Again, while 88.3 per cent are given nominal power to 
determine the general organization and administration of their 
own school, and 95 . 2 per cent are permitted to call separate high- 
school teachers' meetings, only 63 . 2 per cent have control and 
direction of the janitorial staff within their school, and only 70.2 
per cent can nominate their own assistant administrator. 

In respect to managerial duties, nearly 95 per cent of the 
principals report that they outline their school policies to their 
assistants and teachers from time to time, solicit their criticisms 
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and suggestions, and seek to organize their staffs into effective, 
enthusiastic agencies of administration. About 5 per cent deny 
that they employ any such practices and seemingly are as auto- 
cratic as medieval monarchs. But even among the majority, 
large numbers refuse to delegate duties or are unable to do so. 
Only 45 . 8 per cent of them turn over even minor matters to paid 
clerks, and 35.2 per cent refuse to relinquish to responsible assist- 
ants even the details of what they conceive to be large matters. 
Nearly all, 93 . 6 per cent at least, seek to keep their hands on the 
pulse of the school by arranging and conducting the stated audi- 
torium or assembly exercises. 

Under the head of supervision, some interesting practices are 
revealed. The typical principal pays a visit to each classroom once 
in two weeks and stays from 15 to 20 minutes; he comments 
orally to the teachers on the work observed; offers constructive 
criticisms; supplements his visits with personal conferences; 
invites teachers to seek advice from superiors; and holds frequent 
teachers' meetings designed to consider and improve methods of 
teaching. To do this requires from one-tenth to one-fifth of all 
the available time. About three-fourths of the principals, like- 
wise, make a practice of encouraging teachers to visit other teachers 
in their own building or in other systems, bring pressure to bear 
upon teachers to attend college or university summer sessions at 
least once in five years, and calculate increases in salaries partly 
upon continued systematic effort at self-improvement. 

On the other hand, only a variable minority of principals ever 
give demonstration lessons with classes at the time of their visits, 
conduct reading-circle or study clubs of high-school teachers, hold 
teachers' institutes oftener than once per year, or have any form of 
promotional examination for teachers. Only about half the 
principals ever participate at all in the class work witnessed during 
their visits of supervision, or ask any questions of pupils or teachers. 

In the newer fields of appraising, recording, and experimenting, 
less than one-third of the principals make use of rating scales to 
measure the accomplishments of teachers and pupils. This, of 
course, is not surprising. That the majority of them are interested 
in the new scientific movement is evidenced by the fact that 87.6 
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per cent profess to be lending their support at present to the 
movement centering in scientific studies and experiments, while 
42.9 per cent are actually carrying on in their schools studies 
and experiments of these kinds. 

Few schools have as yet a bureau of statistical measurements, 
and fewer still have an educational or psychological clinic. More- 
over, while 63 . 1 per cent make a practice of analyzing the data 
relating to the promotion, failure, and elimination of pupils and of 
formulating an age-grade report each year, only 35.1 per cent 
have any well-organized plan of educational and vocational guid- 
ance; only 29 . 7 per cent have placement bureaus ; and only 31.0 
per cent have any plan of follow-up analyses and help. Only 
45.4 per cent likewise make any study of the cost of instruction by 
subjects. 

So far as the present study pertains to the relational and 
personal duties and privileges of the principal the following facts 
are revealed: 47.8 per cent of all principals have direct control 
of the school census of high-school pupils; in the case of 50.4 per 
cent of the schools, the attendance officers are responsible to the 
principals where high-school pupils are concerned; in 27.9 per 
cent of the schools a high-school parent-teachers' association is in 
operation; in 54.2 per cent of the schools the border-line duties of 
superintendent and principal seemingly are clearly defined, though 
these figures would argue that in 45 . 8 per cent of the schools there 
is still opportunity for administrative friction; and in 86. 2 per cent 
of the schools superintendents and principals hold frequent 
consultations at which policies relating to the high school are 
formulated. 

In several cases heads of departments appear to be either 
figureheads or independent rulers, since in only 58 per cent of the 
schools are stated conferences with the principal held. Neither 
is there as close a correlation as could be wished between the 
principal's office and the city health office, juvenile court, and other 
auxiliary civic educational agencies, as only 68.2 per cent make 
claim to any well-conceived plan of co-operation. 

On the other hand, over 80 per cent of the principals seem to 
be working in harmony with local religious organizations, making 
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systematic use of newspapers in order to give publicity to school 
policies, needs, and practices, and aiming to make the moral 
training of youths a deep concern of themselves and their staffs. 

Most principals seem to desire to be real leaders in the political, 
civic, and educational life of their communities, and seek to inspire 
in their teachers a real professional interest and attitude. Never- 
theless, only 38 . 2 per cent of all the principals reporting make a 
practice of writing articles of an educational character and having 
them published in magazine or book form, although 85.1 per 
cent report that they do make a practice of addressing their fellow- 
citizens on educational topics when invited to do so. 

Of 1,350 principals 17.6 per cent confess that some time during 
the academic year (not alone during vacation times) they engage 
"in gainful occupations of a non-professional kind in order to add 
to their sources of income." Whether this is a cause of congratu- 
lation or condemnation is not clear. If the duties for which prin- 
cipals are paid are in no wise interrupted or diverted by such 
occupations, or if such outside labors serve as real agencies of relaxa- 
tion and recreation, of course no fault can be found. If, on the 
other hand, such outside work is interpreted to mean that a prin- 
cipal has a lack of interest in education as a profession, or that he 
finds the schedules of salaries so inadequate as to compel him of 
necessity to follow such a course, then surely something is wrong 
with the work of high-school administration. And yet, in spite of 
the suggestion of weak professional interest involved in the per- 
centages given, 86 . 7 per cent of these same principals are making 
a practice of utilizing summer vacations, frequently, for extensive 
travel or for attendance in college and university summer schools, 
while 97.8 per cent of them declare that they try to keep abreast 
of the times by systematically devoting a portion of each week to 
reading professional articles, books, and treatises. It may, of 
course, be that the former practices are followed in order to make 
the latter practices possible, and hence the end may justify the 
means. 

It would be interesting to compare and contrast the practices 
of principals in the three several types of schools — large, medium, 
and small. Analysis shows that the differences are not so much a 
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matter of kind as they are of degree. The spirit seems to be 
equally willing in all; however, custom, circumstances, and finances 
appear to be important differentiating factors. 

It likewise would be profitable to compare and contrast the 
practices found in all the several states that compose the North 
Central Association. All that has been attempted is to disclose 
conditions as they are found in four states, each having more 
than one hundred accredited schools — Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. Table II in the Proceedings of the North Central Associa- 
tion gives certain items pertaining to these states. 

Several conspicuous variations in practice are to be found 
within them. In Michigan, and to a considerable degree in Ohio, 
the principal's office seems not to be exalted highly; in Illinois and 
Wisconsin it is. A few items will indicate the discrepancies. In 
Illinois and Wisconsin respectively 88.7 per cent and 84.6 per cent 
of the principals interview teacher candidates, whereas in Ohio but 
61.5 per cent do so, and in Michigan but 43.8 per cent. Likewise, 
in Wisconsin 92.3 per cent recommend promotions of teachers; in 
Illinois the percentage is 85.7 ; in Ohio, 56.2 ; and in Michigan, 53.0. 

Similarly, in Wisconsin 48.4 per cent of the principals formulate 
financial budgets, and 69.4 per cent recommend building policies. 
In Illinois the percentages are 51.8 and 65.9 respectively; in Ohio 
they are 14.4 and 30.5; in Michigan, 16.1 and 12.6. 

Again, in Illinois and Wisconsin over 90 per cent of the principals 
arrange for, and preside at, commencement exercises; in Ohio and 
Michigan only 50 to 60 per cent do so. In Wisconsin 74.7 per cent 
of the principals attend meetings of the board of education when- 
ever important matters pertaining to the high school are to be 
considered; in Illinois the percentage is 71.9; in Ohio, 36.8; and 
in Michigan, 14.8. 

Finally, in Ohio 25.0 per cent of the principals engage in gainful 
occupations of non-professional kinds during some period of the 
year; in Wisconsin the percentage is 21.2; in Illinois it is 15.7; 
and in Michigan it is 13.5. 

What may be said as to the value of the study thus made, and 
what general condition has it revealed? First, the study pro- 
fessedly was not one that sought a report from every principal 
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as to what he does with his job. Such study would have involved 
almost an endless number of detailed inquiries that principals 
could neither readily give nor compilers readily record. What 
was sought was definite answers to a limited number of specific 
questions. The figures show that while not all principals have 
clear ideas as to what their tasks are and that many are consuming 
time and energy in ways that possess dubious justification, the 
group as an official body does not deserve all the adverse criticism 
that is frequently directed against it. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the study is that it suggests, 
though somewhat inadequately, some of the specific items of 
deep concern for principals and indicates the percentages of prin- 
cipals actually dealing with them. Thus the investigation should 
stimulate some principals to study their jobs anew; it should 
encourage others to keep on with practices about which they may 
have had some doubt; and it should lead some to modify their 
procedure radically. 

The real duties of a high-school principal revealed by the 
study may be formulated thus: 

i. To formulate a vision and a policy for the school over which 
he presides and to communicate this vision to his entire staff of 
assistants. 

2. To lead in the formulation of ways and means for realizing 
their vision and policy. 

3. To supervise instruction, inspire teachers and pupils, co- 
ordinate and articulate efforts, and secure unity of spirit and 
practice. 

4. To serve as the school's accredited agent before the public 
and to enlighten and advise the public in respect to what the 
schools are undertaking, what they are achieving, what are their 
needs, and what education truly signifies. 

5. To share confidences with his teachers and pupils, capitalize 
their intelligence and enthusiasm, delegate to them as large and 
as many responsibilities as circumstances permit, and integrate 
and unify the work of the entire school. 



